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In the Name of God , the Beneficent, the Merciful 



Foreword 



The interrelationship and interaction of human cultures and civilizations has 
made the contributions of each the common heritage of men in all ages and all 
places. Early Muslim scholars were able to communicate with their Western 
counterparts through contacts made during the Crusades; at Muslim universities 
and centres of learning in Muslim Spain (al-Andalus, or Andalusia) and Sicily to 
which many European students went for education; and at the universities and 
centres of learning in Europe itself (such as Salerno, Padua, Montpellier, Paris, 
and Oxford), where Islamic works were taught in Latin translations. Among the 
Muslim scholars well-known in the centres of learning throughout the world 
were al-RazI (Rhazes), Ibn Slna (Avicenna), Ibn Rushd (Averroes), al-Khwarizml 
and Ibn Khaldun. Muslim scholars such as these and others produced original 
works in many fields. Many of them possessed encyclopaedic knowledge and 
distinguished themselves in many disparate fields of knowledge. 

The Center for Muslim Contribution to Civilization was established in 
order to acquaint non-Muslims with the contributions Islam has made to human 
civilization as a whole. The Great Books of Islamic Civilization Project attempts 
to cover the first 800 years of Islam, or what may be called Islam’s Classical 
Period. This project aims at making available in English and other European 
languages a wide selection of works representative of Islamic civilization in all 
its diversity. It is made up of translations of original Arabic works that were 
produced in the formative centuries of Islam, and is meant to serve the needs 
of a potentially large readership. Not only the specialist and scholar, but the 
non-specialist with an interest in Islam and its cultural heritage will be able to 
benefit from the series. Together, the works should serve as a rich source for the 
study of the early periods of Islamic thought. 

In selecting the books for the series, the Center took into account all 
major areas of Islamic intellectual pursuit that could be represented. Thus the 
series includes works not only on better-known subjects such as law, theology, 
jurisprudence, history and politics, but also on subjects such as literature, 
medicine, astronomy, optics and geography. The specific criteria used to select 
individual books were these: that a book should give a faithful and comprehensive 
account of its held; and that it should be an authoritative source. The reader thus 
has at his disposal virtually a whole library of informative and enlightening 
works. 

Each book in the series has been translated by a qualified scholar and 
reviewed by another expert. While the style of one translation will naturally differ 
from another as do the styles of the authors, the translators have endeavoured, to 
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the extent it was possible, to make the works accessible to the common reader. As 
a rule, the use of footnotes has been kept to a minimum, though a more extensive 
use of them was necessitated in some cases. 

This series is presented in the hope that it will contribute to a greater under- 
standing in the West of the cultural and intellectual heritage of Islam and will 
therefore provide an important means towards greater understanding of today’s 
world. 

May God Help Us! 

Muhammad bin Hamad Al-Thani 

Chairman of the Board of Trustees 



About this Series 



This series of Arabic works, made available in English translation, represents an 
outstanding selection of important Islamic studies in a variety of fields of know- 
ledge. The works selected for inclusion in this series meet specific criteria. They 
are recognized by Muslim scholars as being early and important in their fields, as 
works whose importance is broadly recognized by international scholars, and as 
having had a genuinely significant impact on the development of human culture. 

Readers will therefore see that this series includes a variety of works in the 
purely Islamic sciences, such as Qur 5 an, hadith , theology, prophetic traditions 
( sunna ), and jurisprudence (fiqh). Also represented will be books by Muslim 
scientists on medicine, astronomy, geography, physics, chemistry, horticulture, 
and other fields. 

The work of translating these texts has been entrusted to a group of 
professors in the Islamic and Western worlds who are recognized authorities in 
their fields. It has been deemed appropriate, in order to ensure accuracy and 
fluency, that two persons, one with Arabic as his mother tongue and another 
with English as his mother tongue, should participate together in the translation 
and revision of each text. 

This series is distinguished from other similar intercultural projects by its 
distinctive objectives and methodology. These works will fill a genuine gap in the 
library of human thought. They will prove extremely useful to all those with an 
interest in Islamic culture, its interaction with Western thought, and its impact 
on culture throughout the world. They will, it is hoped, fulfil an important role 
in enhancing world understanding at a time when there is such evident and 
urgent need for the development of peaceful coexistence. 

This series is published by the Center for Muslim Contribution to 
Civilization, which serves as a research centre under the patronage of H.H. 
Sheikh Muhammad bin Hamad al-Thani, the former Minister of Education of 
Qatar who also chairs the Board of Trustees. The Board is comprised of a group 
of prominent scholars. These include His Eminence Sheikh Al-Azhar, Arab 
Republic of Egypt, and Dr Yousef al-Qaradhawi, Director of the Sira and Sunna 
Research Center. At its inception the Center was directed by the late Dr 
Muhammad Ibrahim Kazim, former Rector of Qatar University, who established 
its initial objectives. 

The Center was until recently directed by Dr Kamal Naji, the Foreign 
Cultural Relations Advisor of the Ministry of Education of Qatar. He was 
assisted by a Board comprising a number of academicians of Qatar University, in 
addition to a consultative committee chaired by Dr Ezzeddin Ibrahim, former 
Rector of the University of the United Arab Emirates. A further committee 
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acting on behalf of the Center has been the prominent university professors 
who act under the chairmanship of Dr Raji Rammuny, Professor of Arabic at 
the University of Michigan. This committee is charged with making known, 
in Europe and in America, the books selected for translation, and in selecting 
and enlisting properly qualified university professors, orientalists and students 
of Islamic studies to undertake the work of translation and revision, as well as 
overseeing the publication process. 
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The Translator’s Note 



In this translation I followed certain conventions that require a brief explanation. 
First, I have retained all chains of transmission of the pious dicta quoted by 
al-Qushayri as well as the traditional formulas that are commonly attached to 
the names of God and the prophets in pre-modern Islamic texts. I have also 
reproduced the usual Islamic formulas mentioned after the names of deceased 
individuals, such as “may God be pleased with him” and “may God have mercy 
on him”. 

Second, I have included both the traditional Islamic (or Hijri) dates and the 
dates according to the Common Era calendar - for example, 165/781, 406/1016, 
420/1029 and so on. I have retained the Arabic definite article a l- in all personal 
names, but omitted it in most Arabic terms cited in parentheses - for example, 
“contentment” ( rida ), instead of ( al-rida ) and “trust in God” ( tawakkul ), instead 
of (i al-tawakkul ). 

Third, I have left all the pronominal references to God (Allah) in the 
masculine spelled with the upper case. This reflects the usage current in the 
pre-modern epoch before the rise of gender-inclusive language. Although in 
principle the frequently used word “servant of God” may apply to both males 
and females, I have opted for the masculine pronoun that is used consistently in 
medieval Arabic texts in such cases. 

Fourth, quotations from the Qur’an are placed into the footnotes with 
the number of the chapter (sura) followed by a colon and the number of the 
verse (ay a). Since I have used Arthur J. Arberry’s The Koran Interpreted as my 
primary source of Qur’anic quotations, I provide the numbering he adopted in 
his translation, which occasionally departs from the standard numbering used in 
the majority of editions and translations of the Qur’an. Despite its archaic 
Victorian English, I still prefer Arberry’s translation to all later renditions of 
the Qur’an into English. Occasionally, I modify Arberry’s translation to fit the 
overall context of al-Qushayri’s exposition. 

Fifth, square brackets [] serve to indicate my addition of words and phrases 
to the original Arabic text where I think they are implied, but not explicitly 
mentioned. Occasionally, brackets (along with footnotes) may be used to clarify 
obscure passages in the Arabic original. Slash signs // mark the beginning of 
a new page of the Arabic original - namely, Muhammad c Abd al-Rahman 
al-Mar c ashali’s edition of al-Qushayri’s text (see my Introduction). 

The system of transliteration of Arabic names and words is based on a 
simplified version of the transliteration adopted by the editorial board of the 
International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies , as stipulated in the “Guidelines 
for Translators and Reviewers of Great Books of Islamic Civilization”. 
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“Simplified” means that I do not use macroned letters to convey long Arabic 
vowels, nor do I use dots under certain letters of the Latin alphabet, which in 
academic literature represent velarized, or “emphatic”, Arabic consonants. In 
a limited number of cases, when it is absolutely unavoidable, I use letters d, t, 
and u to convey the long Arabic vowels. Their significance is explained in the 
footnotes. I mark the Arabic letter l ayn with the inverted c in every position 
and the hamza with 3 only when it appears in the middle or at the end of a word 
or name. 

Finally, I make use of several abbreviations, namely: El, which stands for 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd edition; IM, which stands for my book Islamic 
Mysticism: A Short History!', and “b.”, which stands for the Arabic word “ibn”, 
meaning “son”. 

The translation is supplied with an Index of proper names, toponyms, and 
concepts and a Glossary of Sufi technical terms (see pages 417-425). Since 
al-Qushayri often quotes only an abbreviated name of his source and since 
many such names are identical, the individual in question is not always easy to 
identify. In such cases, I refer the reader to two or several possible individuals 
with similar names in the Index. I apologize for any inconvenience this might 
cause, but things that were obvious for al-Qushayri and his contemporaries are, 
unfortunately, no longer obvious for us. 



Translator’s Introduction 



Al-Qushayri’s “Epistle on Sufism”: The author and his book 



The author of the Epistle on Sufism , Abu 3 1-Qasim c Abd al-Karim b. Hawazin 
al-Qushayri, was born in 376/986 in the region of Ustuwa (or Ustawa), a district 
in northern Khurasan that was famous for the fertility of its soil and abundant 
grain production. 1 His parents were Arab settlers whose ancestors had arrived in 
Iran with the conquering Arab armies and were allotted substantial tracts of land 
in compensation for their military service. By the time of al-Qushayri’s birth, his 
family must have been speaking Persian at home, but as a son of a country squire 
he was educated in the intricacies of Arabic language, poetry and polite letters 
( adab ). As was common for young men of his social standing he was also trained 
in martial arts, horsemanship and archery. As a youth al-Qushayri traveled to 
Nishapur (Naysabur), the political and administrative center of Khurasan and a 
major center of Islamic scholarship and culture in the eastern part of the Muslim 
world up to the Mongol conquest of the seventh/thirteenth century. 2 There 
he attended the lectures and sermons of the renowned Sufi master ( shaykh ) 
Abu c Ali al-Hasan al-Daqqaq (d. around 405/1015 or somewhat later), who 
headed a popular religious school ( madrasa ). 3 A student of Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
al-Nasrabadhi (d. 367/977), the foremost Sufi master of Khurasan in his age, 
al-Daqqaq belonged to the spiritual tradition that stretched back to the celebrated 
Sufis of the Baghdad school, including [al-]Sari al-Saqati (d. 251/865 or somewhat 
later), 4 al-Junayd al-Baghdadi (d. 297/910), and Abu Bakr al-Shibli (d. 334/946). 
Al-Qushayri soon became al-Daqqaq’s foremost disciple, married his daughter 
Fatima and eventually succeeded his father-in-law as the head of his religious 
school. Al-Qushayri repeatedly acknowledges his debt to, and admiration for, his 
Sufi master throughout his Epistle. Al-Daqqaq was instrumental in introducing 
al-Qushayri to another outstanding Sufi authority of Khurasan, Abu c Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sulami (412/1021), who is quoted on almost every page of the Epistle. 

A prolific writer and accomplished religious scholar, al-Sulami is rightly 
considered to be one of the master architects of the classical Sufi tradition along 



1 It presently belongs to the district of Quchan (Iran). 

2 Some sources say that he was fifteen years old at the time of his arrival in Nishapur, but this 
information is impossible to verify. It is also related that the object of his trip to Nishapur was 
to reduce the taxes on a village he owned. 

3 While this term presupposes a more-or-less structured institution and a set curriculum, one 
should rather think of an informal circle of students attending the daily lectures and sermons 
of a popular teacher ( ustadh ), which usually took place at his house. 

4 See Alexander Knysh, Islamic Mysticism: A Short History (henceforth abbreviated as IM), 
pp. 48-66. 
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with Abu Nasr al-Sarraj al-Tusi (d. 378/988), 5 Abu Bakr al-Kalabadhi (d. ca 
380/990), Abu Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996), 'Ali b. 'Uthman al-Jullabi 
al-Hujwiri (d. between 465/1072 and 469/1077), and 'Abdallah al-Ansari 
al-Harawi (d. 481/1089). 6 Despite his preoccupation with the Sufi lore and 
literature, al-Qushayri’s studies at Nishapur were not limited to Sufism. 
He studied Shafi'i jurisprudence under the guidance of Muhammad b. Bakr 
al-Tusi (d. 420/1029) and speculative theology with some leading Ash'arite 
scholars of the age, such as Abu Bakr b. Furak (d. 406/1015) and Abu Ishaq 
al-Isfaraini (d. 418/1027). Somewhat later he went on a pilgrimage in the 
company of the famous exegetes and hadith - collectors Abu Muhammad 
al-Juwayni (d. 438/1047) and Ahmad al-Bayhaqi (d. 458/1066). A diligent student 
of the Prophet’s Sunna, al-Qushayri “studied hadith with at least seventeen 
different authorities, and in turn transmitted hadith to as many as sixty-six 
students.” 7 While his master al-Daqqaq was still alive, al-Qushayri did not seem to 
undertake any travels outside of Khurasan. After the city fell under the control 
of the powerful Saljuq dynasty in 429/1038 al-Qushayri was embroiled in the 
struggle between the rival scholarly factions of Hanafites and Shafi'ites which 
competed with one another for ideological ascendancy. In 436/1045 al-Qushayri 
asserted his position as the leading spokesman of the Shafi'i-Ash'arite party 
of Nishapur by issuing a manifesto in defense of its orthodoxy. His advocacy of 
the Ash'arite theological tenets aroused the ire of its Hanafite opponents. When 
the powerful Saljuq vizier 'Amid al-Mulk al-Kunduri threw in his lot with 
al-Qushayri’s Hanafite-Mu'tazilite opponents, he was arrested and spent a week 
in the citadel of Nishapur only to be released after his followers threatened an 
all-out rebellion of the city’s Shafi'ites in 446/1054. In 448/1056 he accepted the 
invitation of the caliph al-Qa 3 im to hold hadith sessions at the caliphal palace 
in Baghdad. Upon his return to Khurasan al-Qushayri had to settle down in 
Tus, 8 since Nishapur was still controlled by his Hanafite adversaries. When, in 
455/1063, Nizam al-Mulk, the new Saljuq vizier, reversed al-Kunduri’s policies 
and endeavored to reestablish the balance of power between the Shafi'ite and 
Hanafite parties, al-Qushayri, by then seventy-nine (lunar) years old, was able to 
return to his native city where he remained until his death in 465/1072. His six 
sons by his first wife Fatima became respected scholars in their own right and 
spread the fame of the al-Qushayri family far and wide. 9 Despite his great 
renown and the interest he took in Sufi pedagogy, 10 al-Qushayri left surprisingly 
few disciples. Of these Abu 'Ali Fadl b. Muhammad al-Farmadhi (d. 477/1084), 



5 This author is also frequently quoted by al-Qushayri. 

6 For these writers and their works see IM, pp. 116-135. 

7 Hamid Algar, “Introduction,” in Principles of Sufism, translated from the Arabic by B. R. von 
Schlegell, Mizan Press, Berkeley, 1990, p. iii. 

8 A medieval city near present-day Meshhed/Mashhad (Iran). 

9 He also had three sons by his second wife. 

10 He maintained a Sufi lodge in Nishapur, where he trained his disciples. 
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a teacher of the great Muslim thinker Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali (d. 
505/1 1 1 1), was by far the most famous. This paucity of spiritual successors may 
be attributed in part to al-Qushayri’s persona which was academic and methodical 
rather than charismatic and inspirational. 

Al-Qushayri’s written legacy includes a long QuPanic commentary entitled 
Lata?if al-isharat, which deserves a special mention. 11 Here, as in the Epistle , the 
author pursues a clear apologetic agenda: the advocacy of the teachings, values 
and practices of “moderate”, “Junayd-style” Sufism with a view to demonstrating 
its full compliance with the precepts of Ash'arite theology, which al-Qushayri 
regarded as the only “orthodox” creed. Written in 410/1019, this work consistendy 
draws a parallel between the gradual exegetical progress from the literal to the 
subtlest meanings ( lata 3 if) of the QuPanic revelation and the stages of the Sufi’s 
spiritual and experiential journey to God. The success of the exegetical progress 
and that of the Sufi journey depends on the wayfarer’s ability to combine the 
performance of pious works and feats of spirit with sound doctrinal premises. 
Giving preference to one over the other will result in failure. Even when this 
delicate balance is successfully struck, the exegete is still in need of divine 
assistance in grasping the subtleties of the divine revelation. The same is true of 
the Sufi seeker’s striving toward God - here too one cannot succeed without 
God’s constant guidance and assistance. 

Prominent in al-Qushayri’s intellectual universe is the notion of a privileged, 
intuitive knowledge of both God and his word that God grants only to his most 
intimate, elect “friends”, the awliya 5 . This idea is stated clearly in the introduction 
to the Lata?if al-isharat: “[God] has honored the elect ( asfiya 3 ) among His servants 
by [granting them] the understanding of His subtle secrets ( latd’if asrarih ) and 
His lights so that they can see the secret allusions and hidden signs contained 
therein [in the Qur’an]. He has shown their innermost souls hidden things so 
that by the emanations of the unseen which He has imparted solely to them they 
can become aware of that which is concealed from all others. Then they have 
started to speak according to their degrees [of spiritual attainment] and capabilities 
and God - praise be to Him — inspired in them things by which He has honored 
them [to the exclusion of other people]. So, they now speak on behalf of Him, 
inform about the subtle truths that He has imparted them, and point to Him ...” 
The exegete’s progress toward the innermost meaning of the scripture is 
described by al-Qushayri as a movement from the intellect to the heart ( al-qalb ), 
then to the spirit ( al-ruh ), then to the innermost secret ( al-sirr ) and, finally, to 
the secret of secrets (sin al-sirr) of the QuPanic revelation. As one may expect of 
a Sufi master, al-Qushayri showed little interest in the historical and legal 
aspects of the Qur’anic text. For him, they serve as mere windows onto the all- 
important spiritual and mystical ideas and values of Sufism. Thus, in discussing 
the spoils of war mentioned in Q. 8:41 al-Qushayri argues: “Jihad can be of two 



11 Ed. Ibrahim Basyuni, 4 vols., Dar al-kitab al-%rabi, Cairo, 1968. 
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types: the external one [waged] against the infidels and the internal one [waged] 
against [one’s] soul and Satan. In the same way as the lesser jihad involves [the 
seizure of] spoils of war after victory, the greater jihad too has the spoils of war 
of its own, which involves taking possession of his soul by the servant of God 
after it has been held by his two enemies — [his] passions and Satan.” A similar 
parallel is drawn between ordinary fasting which involves abstention from food, 
sex, and drink and the spiritual abstention of the Sufi from the allure of 
this world and from seeking the approval of its inhabitants. Despite its overall 
“moderate” nature, the Lata'if al-isharat is not devoid of the monistic and 
visionary elements that characterize what is usually described as the more “bold” 
and “esoteric” trend in Sufi literature. This aspect of al-Qushayri’s exegesis 
comes to the fore in his interpretation of Q. 7:143, in which Moses comes to God 
at an appointed time and requests that He appear to him only to be humbled 
by the sight of a mountain crumbling to dust, when God shows Himself to it. 
Al-Qushayri comments: “Moses came to God as [only] those passionately longing 
and madly in love could. Moses came without Moses. Moses came, yet nothing 
of Moses was left to Moses. Thousands of men have traversed great distances, 
yet no one remembers them, while that Moses made [only] a few steps and 
[schoolchildren will be reciting until the Day of Judgment: ‘When Moses 
came...’” Despite such deeply esoteric passages, al-Qushayri’s commentary 
remains a typical sample of “moderate” Sufi literature due to its author’s over- 
riding desire to achieve a delicate balance between the mystical, esoteric aspects 
of the Scripture and his deep respect for its letter, or, in the Sufi parlance, 
between the sharp a and the haqiqa. One should point out that al-Qushayri is also 
the author of a conventional historical-philological and legal tafsir entitled 
al-Taysir fit 5 l-tafsir , which is said to have been written before 410/1019. This is 
an eloquent testimony to his dual credentials as both a Sufi and a conventional 
Sunni scholar (jalim). 

Although in his works al-Qushayri addressed a wide variety of subjects, 12 his 
fame rests primarily on his Epistle on Sufism - probably the most popular Sufi 
manual ever. Written in 437/1045, it has served as a primary text-book for many 
generations of Sufis down to the present and is considered to be essential reading 
for any serious Muslim mystic. Al-Qushayri’s Epistle carries a clear apologetic 
message - to portray Sufism as a legitimate and respectable Islamic “science” in 
complete harmony with the letter and spirit of Islamic Law, the sharPa. The 
author is careful to differentiate between the genuine Sufis and their imitators, 
whose irresponsible escapades and statements, in his view, have tainted its image 
in the eyes of outsiders, especially authoritative Sunni scholars. Throughout his 
book, al-Qushayri consistently seeks to cleanse Sufism of what he perceives as 
“unbecoming” beliefs and practices, to expose its unscrupulous imitators, and to 



12 For a list of al-Qushayri’s published works see Richard Gramlich, “Introduction (Einleitung),” 
in his Das Sendschreiben al-Qiisayri's iiber das Sufitum , Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden, 1989, 

p. 17. 
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instruct its followers in the exemplary ways of the movement’s founding fathers. 
At the same time, he does not try to conceal from his readers disagreements 
among Sufi masters over various doctrinal and practical issues. 

The Epistle consists of several sections. It opens with a relatively short chapter 
that describes the doctrines of “this [Sufi] community ( to? if a )”. It unequivocally 
demonstrates al-Qushayri’s unshakable allegiance to the Ash'arite creed and seeks 
to assert Sufism’s close links to this influential theological school in Sunni Islam. 
The second section includes 83 biographies of earlier Sufi masters beginning 
with the semi-legendary figure of Ibrahim b. Adham (d. 162/778) and ending 
with Ahmad al-Rudhbari (d. 369/960) who had died some six years before 
the author was born. The biographies are arranged in a roughly chronological 
order and correspond closely to those found in al-Sulami’s “The Generations of 
Sufis” (Tabaqat al-sufiyya), which contains 103 Sufi biographies. Like al-Sulami, 
al-Qushayri provides a brief summary of biographical data pertaining to each 
Sufi master, followed by a selection of their statements on various aspects of “Sufi 
science”. In the introduction to the biographical section al-Qushayri takes pains 
to present the Sufis as the rightful heirs to the Prophet and his pious Companions. 
Simultaneously, the author bemoans the decline of the originally high moral and 
ethical standards of the earlier Sufi movement among the author’s contemporaries 
- a leitmotif that reappears repeatedly throughout the subsequent narrative. The 
biographical section is followed by a detailed essay on Sufi terminology. It provides 
detailed explanations of twenty-seven Sufi terms (complete with etymology and 
philological analysis) current among al-Qushayri’s generation of Sufis. Here 
quotations of authoritative statements of Sufi masters (both living and dead) are 
combined with al-Qushayri’s own interpretative interventions as well as frequent 
references to the Qut J an and the Prophet’s custom, or Sunna. 

The terminological section leads to the systematic one, which describes the 
major “stations” ( maqamat ) and “states” (ah mil) of the mystical path. This part 
of the Epistle exhibits the author’s penchant for a fine psychological analysis and 
his profound understanding of the experiences of mystical wayfarers, from the 
novice ( murid) to the accomplished Sufi master ( shaykh ). The concluding chapters 
discuss the moral and ethical dilemmas that the Sufis face in the course of their 
progress along the Sufi path as well as the rules of proper behavior, or “good 
manners” that they must observe in order to succeed in their spiritual undertaking. 
In particular, the author examines Sufi attitudes toward “spiritual concerts” 
( sama c ), travel, death, saintly miracles, visions and dreams, etc. The book is 
concluded with the author’s advice to Sufi novices, which recapitulates and brings 
into sharp relief the principal themes and rules of proper behavior elucidated in 
the previous sections. 

Generally speaking, al-Qushayri’s Epistle can be viewed as falling into two 
distinct sections: the biographical, which attests to the exemplary piety of 
Sufism’s early heroes and their complete religious orthodoxy, and the didactic, 
which summarizes their teachings, customs and attitudes. According to the apt 
observation of a contemporary Western student of al-Qushayri’s masterpiece, 
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the former serves as the authoritative “support” ( isnad) of the latter, which 
presents the main body ( matn ) of Sufi doctrine and practice, in the same way as 
the chain of authoritative transmitters validates the content of a prophetic report 
( hadith ). 13 To push this parallel even further one can say that the numerous 
quotations from the Qufian and the Sunna that richly punctuate al-Qushayri’s 
narrative fulfill the same “supporting” function by validating Sufi concepts, 
terminology, life-style, and behavior. The author’s extensive knowledge of Sufi 
lore allows him to put it to a wide variety of different uses. One and the same 
anecdote reappears in different contexts and is deployed to fulfill different 
didactic functions. Yet, the author’s overall strategy remains the same: to 
educate his readers by the pious precedent, to instill in them admiration for the 
exemplary ethos of the Sufi masters of old and to encourage them to implement 
it in their own lives. The continuing relevance of the Epistle to the spiritual 
aspirations of modern Muslims, Sufis and non-Sufis alike, serves as the best 
evidence of al-Qushayri’s remarkable success in achieving his goals. 

Despite its obvious normative and didactic agenda and formulaic presentation, 
the Epistle does give the modern reader an illuminating insight into the everyday 
lives of Sufi devotees and the moral dilemmas and challenges they faced in trying 
to strike a delicate balance between their ascetic and mystical values and the 
exigencies of life in a society governed by rank, wealth, and political power. In 
al-Qushayri’s narrative the indigent, downtrodden but righteous always triumph 
over the wealthy, powerful but impious. God always comes to the rescue of the 
former and abandons or humbles the latter. In a sense, the Sufi devotees are 
the true, if uncrowned, “kings” of this world , 14 not those worldly rulers who 
may appear to be lording it over the common herd of believers. Yet, whenever 
God’s righteous “friends” ( awliya 3 Allah) abandon or compromise their pious 
convictions in the expectation of mundane benefits or comforts, they are swiftly 
punished by God for their “perfidy”. This theme runs like a red thread across 
the entire texture of al-Qushayri’s momentous work. It is intimately linked to 
another critical theme, that of salvation, which, according to the author of the 
Epistle , even the most advanced Sufi masters and “friends of God” should not 
take for granted until they die and face God’s judgement in the Hereafter. Only 
after that may they be allowed by God to appear to their former peers and 
disciples in dreams to inform them of their condition in the afterlife. Even 
miracle-working, no matter how spectacular, cannot guarantee one a “favorable 
outcome” in the afterlife, for it may be nothing but a ruse on the part of 
God aimed at testing the integrity and faith of His servant. These themes are 
illustrated over and over throughout the entire text of the Epistle by the anecdotes 



13 Jawid Mojaddedi, The Biographical Tradition in Sufism , Curzon Press, Richmond, Surrey, 
2001, p. 123. 

14 As explicitly stated in an anonymous Sufi treatise from the fourth/tenth century; see Adab 
al-muluk: Ein Handbuch zur islamischen Mystik aus dem 4. / 10. Jahrhundert, ed. Bernd Radtke, 
Franz Steiner, Beirut, 1991. 
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and parables that show al-Qushayri’s fellow Sufis in a wide variety of contexts: 
suffering from hunger and thirst in the desert, performing pilgrimage to Mecca, 
participating in “spiritual concerts”, reciting the Qur’an, waging war against the 
“infidel” Christian enemy in the marches of Iberia and Anatolia, earning their 
livelihood, studying under the guidance of a Sufi master, meditating in a retreat, 
praying and supplicating, working miracles, interacting with the “people of the 
market-place”, their family members and peers, dreaming, and dying. The reader 
is invited to explore the fascinating world of Islamic ascetic and mystical piety 
carefully assembled for us by the author. 

•k k k 



In my translation I have relied on several editions of al-Qushayri’s Epistle , 
namely, that by c Abd al-Halim Mahmud and Mahmud b. al-Sharaf 15 and that 
by Muhammad c Abd al-Rahman al-Mar c ashali. 16 1 have also used two uncritical 
editions of al-Qushayri’s text, one from Cairo and another from Damascus. 17 The 
quality of all these editions, including both “critical” ones, leave much to be 
desired. Furthermore, these “critical” editions are practically identical and do 
not complement each other. I have also made use of the comments provided by 
the German translator of the Risala, Richard Gramlich, 18 who had in his possession 
two manuscript copies of the text. I take this opportunity to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Gramlich’s translation, which I used extensively throughout 
my own work on this difficult text. I have also collated my translation with two 
available English ones - a partial one by Barbara von Schlegell that omits all 
chains of transmission of the pious logia, the biographical section and the latter 
chapters pertaining to Sufi etiquette, practices, morals and ethics; 19 and a complete 
one 20 by Rabia Harris, which relegates the chains of transmission to the appendix. 
While the former is quite readable and relatively accurate (albeit practically 
devoid of commentary), the latter is but a free paraphrase of the Arabic text, 
which is frequently misconstrued and, consequently, mistranslated. Harris’s 
translation, too, has no commentary. 

Alexander D. Knysh 



15 Al-Risala al-qushayriyya, Dar al-kutub al-haditha, Cairo, 2 vols., 1966. 

16 Al-Risala al-qushayriyya fi Him al-tasawmuj , Dar ihya 5 al-turath al- c arabi, Beirut, 1998; I used this 
later edition to indicate page correspondences between the Arabic text and its English translation. 

17 Al-Risala al-qushayriyya fi Him al-tasawmuf, with commentaries by Zakariya al-Ansari, Dar 
al-kutub al- c arabiyya al-kubra, Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, Cairo, 1276 A.H. (1859 C.E.) and 
Al-Risala al-qushayriyya, with commentaries by Mustafa ai- c Arusi and Zakariya al-Ansari, 
c Abd al-Wakil al-Darubi and Tasin c Arafa, Jami' al-Darwishiyya, 2 vols., Damascus, no date. 

18 Das Sendschreiben al-Qusayris liber das Sufitum , Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden, 1989. 

19 Principles of Sufism by al-Qushayri; translated from the Arabic by B. R. von Schlegell with an 
introduction by Hamid Algar, Mizan Press, Berkeley, CA, 1990. 

20 The Risalah: Principles of Sufism, translated by Rabia Harris, edited by Laleh Bakhtiar, Kazi 
Publications, Chicago, IL, 2002. It has several minor omissions toward the end of the text, but 
can be considered complete for practical purposes. 
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In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 

Praise be to God Who has no rival in the greatness of His sovereignty, Who 
is unique in the splendor of His might, Who is dignified in the supremacy of 
His oneness, Who is made holy by the exaltation of His eternity, to Whose 
Magnitude of Essence there is no likeness or challenger, and Who is elevated 
in His attributes above any limitation or deficiency! His are the attributes that 
pertain to none but Him alone and His are the signs that testify that He is not 
similar to His creatures. Blessed is He, the possessor of the highest dignity! 
There is no boundary 1 to encircle him, no device to entrap Him, no time to 
confine Him! No one can be His helper, there can be no offspring next to Him, 
no number to count Him, no place to contain Him, no time period to embrace 
Him, no understanding to measure him, and no imagination to picture Him. 

Far removed is He from such questions as “How is He?”, “Where is He?”, 
or statements such as “Through His creation He has acquired beauty”, or 
“Through His actions He removed from Himself imperfection and deficiency”. 
For “Nothing is like onto Him, He is the Hearing, the Seeing.” 2 No living thing 
can overcome Him, omniscient is He and omnipotent! I praise Him for what He 
possesses and what He produces. I thank Him for what He withholds and what 
He bestows. I place my trust in Him and am satisfied with Him. I am content 
with what He gives and what He does not give. 

I testify that that there is no deity but God and that He has no partners. 
This is the testimony of the one who has absolute confidence in His uniqueness 
and the one who seeks to secure His assistance. I also testify that our lord 
Muhammad is His elected servant and his handpicked trustee and that he is 
God’s messenger to all His creatures. May God bless him and his family, [who 
shine like] lights in the darkness. May God bless his Companions, [who are] 
the keys to the True Guidance. 3 And may God greet them all with numerous 
greetings!// 12 

This is an epistle that the poor one in need of God Most High, c Abd 
al-Karim b. Hawazin al-Qushayri, has addressed to all the Sufi community in 
the lands of Islam in the year 437. 4 



1 The Arabic word hadd used here may also mean “definition”. 

2 Qur’an (hereafter Q.) 42:11. Unless stated otherwise, translations of the Qur’an quoted in the 
text are from Arthur J. Arberry (trans.), The Koran Interpreted, Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1996. 

3 That is, the religion of Islam. 

4 1045 C.E. 



